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R. Gordon Wasson is a remarkable man. 
His father was a tough-minded minister, 
an outspoken anti-Prohibitionist who 
wrote a book, Religion and Drink, that 
refuted religious arguments for illegaliz- 
ing alcohol. He raised his son to be metic- 
ulous and above all else to respect learn- 
ing. Gordon Wasson attended the School 
of Journalism at Columbia University. He 
worked as a financial reporter on the 
New York Herald Tribune, then became a 
banker, and quickly rose to a_ vice- 
presidency of J.P Morgan and Co. 
Wasson made his debut into the schol- 
arly world in 1957, when he and his wife, 
Valentina Pavlovna, published Mush- 
rooms, Russia & History. This lavish, 
limited edition presented the Wassons’ 
sensational theories on the role of mush- 
rooms in cultural history, a study they 
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called ethnomycology. It contained pre- 
liminary observations on the Mexican 
mushroom cults, which the Wassons first 
penetrated. Gordon Wasson was the first 
outsider to ingest the sacred mushrooms 
of Mexico; he later collaborated with 
Roger Heim and Albert Hofmann, who 
delineated the taxonomy and chemistry 
of the magic mushrooms. 

After ten years of study in Mexico, 
Wasson moved to the Orient. where he 
studied ethnomycology for several years. 
The fruit of his labors was a brilliant 
book, Soma: Divine Mushroom of Im- 
mortality, in which he identified the di- 
vine Soma plant of ancient Indian litera- 
ture as a_ hallucinogenic mushroom. 
The book further advanced arguments 
first presented in Mushrooms, Russia & 
History. Wasson has earned world- 
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wide acclaim for Soma. for it is a schol- 
arly tour de force, a brilliant work, the 
implications of which have only begun to 
be explored. 

In 1974, Wasson published Maria 
Sabina and Her Mazatec Mushroom 
Velada, a complete translation and dis- 
section of a mushroom-curing ceremony 
that he had recorded in Mexico in 1958. 
He has in addition published numerous 
papers in scholarly journals. He now 
lives in New England, where he is ener- 
getically working on his next book. 

Jonathan Ott is a psychomycologist 
currently engaged in chemical research 
on hallucinogenic mushrooms. His first 
book, Hallucinogenic Plants of North 
America, will appear this spring. Steven 
H. Pollock is a physician preoccupied 
with psychomycological research. 


High Times: How did your interest in 
mushrooms begin? 

Wasson: In 1927. and all at once. | was 
married at the end of 1926, and in August 
1927 my wife, Valentina Pavlovna. and I 
had our first real honeymoon. We were 
invited to a chalet in the Catskill Moun- 
tains. She was Russian-born. I was an 
Anglo-Saxon born in Montana: and 


though we had known each other for five 
or six years. we had never mentioned 
mushrooms. 

We were out walking hand in hand 
down a forest path when Valentina 
Pavlovna suddenly saw in the forest a 
host of mushrooms of different kinds. 
She rejected my hand and. full of delight. 
ran into the forest and knelt before them 


in an act of apparent adoration. She 
spread her arms and was overcome with 
joy on seeing the same kinds of mush- 
rooms again in the United States that she 
had left in Russia. 

I was rather put out by this interrup- 
tion and I called to her, “Come back, come 
back, don't gather those toadstools. 
They're poisonous! They're putrid!” She 
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just laughed and proceeded to gather 
various mushrooms of different species. 
She carried them back to the chalet and 
introduced them into our evening fare. 
She put some mushrooms into the meat. 
others she added to the soup. Each one 
according to its nature. each according 
to its kind. 

High Times: Did you eat any of the 
mushrooms? 

Wasson: I did not eat the mushrooms. 
I'm ashamed to say I was in such a bad 
humor that I didn't eat a thing that night 
that she put mushrooms in. I nearly 
reached the point where I said I would 
wake up in the morning a widower. 
‘However, that's how | became interested 
in mushrooms. 

To most, a difference in attitude toward 
mushrooms, toward the fungal life of the 
forest, would seem wholly unimportant. 
But we decided that we should check our 
acquaintances—she with fellow Rus- 
sians and I with Anglo-Saxons. Over the 
following weeks we found that all the 
Great Russians— those who come down 
from the forest belt of northern Russia— 
knew their mushrooms from their moth- 
er's knee. They didn't have any identi- 
fication manuals, but at the age of six my 
bride had been sent out by her mother to 
gather mushrooms for the family table. 

The Russians had learned couplets. 
each one dedicated to a particular spe- 
cies, all of them making up a poem called 
Voina Gribov, or the “war of the mush- 
rooms.’ Anglo-Saxons. on the other hand. 
said that they felt as I did, that mush- 
roouis were only to be stepped on and 
crushed under the heel. 

High Times: When did you start doing 
academic research on this difference in 
attitude? 

Wasson: We started slowly. I was a 
newspaperman on the Herald Tribune at 
that time. and we were so busy earning a 
living that we had little time for study. We 
gathered information gradually. 
painstakingly. reading what other people 
had written on mushrooms. We wrote 
letters asking people who would know to 
inform us about the details of the antipa- 
thy and the addiction to mushrooms. We 
found. generally speaking. that the Rus- 
sians and the Anglo-Saxons represent 
the poles of difference. 

We gathered information from the 
Russian- and English-language diction- 
aries, and we looked for the etymology of 
mushroom words. The words frequently 
conceal latent metaphors which have 
died out in everybody's recollection. like 
toadstool—we spent much time inquir- 
ing into the origin of the word toadstool, 
with interesting results. There were only 
three basic words in the English mush- 
room vocabulary: mushroom, toad- 
stool—no one can eat a toadstool —and 
fungus, which is a semilearned word. 
Only three words. In Russian the words 
are innumerable; we've never exhausted 
the field. And they're all so expressive! 
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In English literature. there’s not a fa- 
vorable word said about a mushroom in 
any widely known work until about the 
year 1900. when the cultivated mush- 
room was introduced into England and 
the United States. 

High Times: When did this philological 
study finally take the shape of “eth- 
nomycology™? 

Wasson: In the 1930s. we began to con- 
cern ourselves seriously with what was 
to become an exact science. but we didn't 
think of a book in ethnomycology until 
about 1940. Ethnomycology was a word 
that I devised after the analogy of eth- 
nobotany, or the study of the role of 
plants in human life. Mycology is a 
section of botany. so naturally eth- 
nomycology is that section of mycology 
which concerns itself with the cultural 
role of mushrooms. 

High Times: Did your ethnomycological 
inquiries extend beyond the Russians 
and the Anglo-Saxons? 


“We began to 
see visions. 
They were in color; 
kaleidoscopic; 
in my Case, angular, 
and they would go fast 
or slow in response 
to my wishes.” 


Wasson: Yes. we looked into the atti- 
tudes of other cultural branches of the 
Indo-European peoples settled in Eu- 
rope. as well as of the Basques. who are a 
maverick element in the European 
cultural spectrum. Everyone was either 
mycophile or mycophobe—mushroom- 
lover or mushroom-hater. In eastern Fu- 
rope. the Slavs are mycophiles; in the 
west. only the Catalonians. around Bar- 
celona in eastern Spain, and the people of 
Provence. in the Languedoc area of 
France, know their mushrooms from 
the ground up. like the Russians. while 
the northern French are much less 
mycophilic. 

High Times: In Mushrooms, Russia & 
History, you say you had what you called 
a “wild surmise” that there was a mush- 
room cult underlying the history of Euro- 
pean religions. When did that idea take 
shape and on what evidence was it 
based? 

Wasson: Toward the early 1940s. we sat 
down and asked ourselves what to do 
with all the material we'd gathered. At 
that time, we dared to pronounce to each 
other the thought that had occurred inde- 


pendently to both of us: that this cultural 
chasm. this opposite attitude toward 
mushrooms had some religious basis. 
High Times: What sort of religious 
basis? 
Wasson: If millennia ago our remote an- 
cestors worshipped a mushroom. that 
mushroom must have evoked powerful 
emotions—awe. adoration. yes. fear and 
even terror. In those days religion was a 
serious thing, not as we know religion 
today: human sacrifice to the gods was 
probably characteristic of the times. But 
when my wife and I exchanged our 
thoughts, we had no idea. we could not 
imagine how mushrooms would have 
figured in the religion of Early Man. We 
did figure that that early religion had long 
since been abandoned. but though the 
religion had died out there might well 
have survived from it an emotional resi- 
due. a residue that would be reflected 
here by mycophobia, there by my- 
cophilia, the remote descendants of 
mycolatry. 
High Times: You're suggesting that 
there was some common origin to our 
religious beliefs, and that that origin had 
something to do with mushrooms? 
Wasson: That's right. Long before man- 
kind had our current beliefs, there could 
well have been some religious use of 
mushrdems. We found most interesting 
things in the European field, but we 
decided that the answer was not to be 
found there. In our studies. we crossed 
the Ural Mountains into Asian Russia 
and discovered that the Vogul and Ostyak 
peoples in the valley of the river Ob 
possessed shamanic cultures and that the 
shamans relied on Amanita muscaria as 
the center of their religious lives. 
Shamans and their apprentices both 
ingested A. muscaria, but there was a 
taboo linked with its general use. 
High Times: When you unearthed the 
shamanic mushroom use by the people 
of the Ob River Valley. you must have felt 
as if you had reached the goal of your 
search at last. 
Wasson: Yes. A. muscaria became the 
focus of our attention. We soon found 
that all the Paleosiberians and the Uralic 
peoples used this mushroom in their 
religion. Its use was already rapidly dis- 
integrating and becoming a plaything for 
the laity. In the Kamchadal and Koryak 
areas, everybody was getting “drunk” on 
A. muscaria. South of the forest belt. 
however. in the arid savannah belt of the 
south, and in India. there was perhaps no 
use of inebriating mushrooms at that 
remote time. 
High Times: Is mushroom use in Siberia 
analogous to the use of alcohol in West- 
ern cultures? 
Wasson: In eastern Siberia, where the 
mushroom worship is weaker and has 
become diluted by the Russian immigra- 
tion. A. muscaria is now used as an 
intoxicant. just a common. ordinary in- 
toxicant like vodka. Yet it’s quite clear 


they had the mushroom as an inebriant 
before alcohol reached them. 

High Times: How is the mushroom ex- 
perience described in Siberia? 

Wasson: The Uralic peoples use the 
word bemushroom in their language. 
They say “Oh, that man is bemush- 
roomed!" Even if they see a Russian who 
is drunk on vodka, they point to him and 
say: He's bemushroomed!" 

High Times: Are there any peculiar 
associations attending the recreational 
use of A. muscaria in any of the Siberian 
areas? 

Wasson: Well, reindeer are fond of A. 
muscaria and eat it voraciously. Human 
beings may have learned to try the mush- 
rooms first by observing the reindeer. 
High Times: I understand reindeer are 
also passionately fond of urine. 

Wasson: That's right. I don’t know if 
they're seeking the salt in the urine. but 
they are fond of human urine, especially. 


High Times: What were the observed. 


practices of urine ingestion in Siberia? 
Wasson:Mushroom cultists would ingest 
the urine of a man who had eaten the A. 
muscaria and thereby attain the inebria- 
tion that results from ingesting the mush- 
room itself. However, this was in eastern 
Siberia, where the mushroom religion 
had degenerated. 

In the valley of the Ob, on the other 
hand, no one but the shaman or his 
apprentice could take the mushroom 
with impunity. A taboo said that all 
others would surely die. Of course, they 
wouldn't die; I have yet to find a well- 
authenticated case where anyone has 
died from ingesting the European A. 
muscaria. 

High Times: Where does A. muscaria 
grow in Siberia? 

Wasson: Only in the forest belt—it 
needs trees. A. muscaria grows in a 
symbiotic relationship with many spe- 
cies of trees, of which the birch is its 
favorite; it grows in abundance around 
the foot of birches. It is significant that 
birch trees were held in special reverence 
by Siberian natives, who would plant 
them in places where they wished to 
worship. A. muscaria was called the 
“fruit” of the birch. 

High Times: Did reports of A. mus- 
caria's great powers go before it. making 
itacherished item? 

Wasson: The reputation of the fruit of 
the forest passed by word of mouth to the 
south and was, | think. responsible for a 
large part of the folklore of the people 
south of the Eurasian mountain zone. I 
have gone so far as to suggest in various 
writings that the Tree of Life and the Tree 
of the Knowledge of Good and Evil was 
the birch, and the fruit of the Tree of Life 
was A. muscaria. Of course, an apple was 
not the fruit: all scholars agree that the 
apple did not exist in the Near East. 

Moreover, the fruit of the Tree of Life is 
associated with a serpent, and in Asia the 
serpent is regarded as the spirit of the tree 
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that grows A. muscaria around its base. 
In the countries where the serpent plays 
no great role, such as England. the fruit of 
the Tree of Life is associated with the 
serpent’s distant kin. the toad—hence. 
the toadstool. 

High Times: When were you first in- 
formed about the possibility of an active 
cult devoted to the ingestion of halluci- 
nogenic mushrooms in Mexico? 
Wasson: On September 19, 1952. we re- 
ceived two letters. One was from the 
distinguished English poet Robert 
Graves, who was living in Majorca. 
Spain. He called our attention to an 
article by Richard Evans Schultes that 
had appeared in American Anthropolo- 
gist. Schultes had summarized the evi- 
dence for a mushroom cult in Mexico 
and recounted the search for the mush- 
room that was its focus. 

In the same mail. we received a draw- 
ing of a stone carving a friend happened 
to see in the collection of the Rietberg 
Museum in Zurich. It looked as- 
tonishingly like a mushroom. 

High Times: An idol from Mexico? 

Wasson: We didn’t know whether it was 
an idol. ] took the drawing to Gordon 
Eckholm of the American Museum of 


“T think that all the 
religions of Eurasia and 
the New World sprang 
out of cults that employed 
natural plant products as 
a mighty medium for 


reaching a state of ecstacy.” 


Natural History, who did not think that it 
represented a mushroom cult. He told us 
to write to Robert J. Weitlaner and Blas 
Pablo Reko. anthropologist and eth- 
nobotanist respectively. who were work- 
ing in Mexico. 

High Times: At this time, had you en- 
listed the aid of a professional mycolo- 
gist yet? 

Wasson: Certainly. In 1949 we had met 
Roger Heim, a Frenchman, the leading 
mycologist of his time. He was most 
gracious and interested beyond belief in 
ethnomycology. When we hit the Mex- 
ican trail of sacred mushrooms, he was 
eager to obtain specimens of the fungi 
and identify them. 

High Times: Did you begin to study 
Mexican history? 

Wasson: Oh. yes. the entire winter of 
1952/53 we studied the Mexican chroni- 
cles of the sixteenth-century friars to be 
conversant with everything they had said 
about sacred mushroom use. 

High Times: Did you want to try the 
sacred mushrooms yourselves? 

Wasson: There was never the slightest 
hesitancy. We were eager to take the 
mushrooms, with the Indians! 


High Times: How did your Mexican 
contacts help this come about? 

Wasson: During our correspondence 
with Robert Weitlaner and Blas Pablo 
Reko. I invited Weitlaner to accompany 
us on a field trip in the summer of 1953. 
Blas Pablo Reko suggested that we get in 
touch with Eunice V. Pike in Huautla de 
Jiménez. 

High Times: Wasn't Huautla where 
Schultes obtained the specimens that 
prompted him to publish his paper on 
Mexican mushroom cults? 

Wasson: Exactly right; and Blas Pablo 
Reko had accompanied Dick Schultes to 
Huautla. Anyway, Weitlaner did consent 
to accompany us to Huautla and taught 
us how to handle ourselves in the Indian 
country, how to win their confidence. 
High Times: When did you first observe 
the ritual use of mushrooms in Mexico? 
Wasson: In 1953 we observed one 
gathering which would not be called a 
shamanic performance — it was a divina- 
tory rite that involved casting 39 grains of 
maize. or corn. According as to how they 
fell. the wiseman would read what they 
meantand answer our questions. He took 
the mushrooms to reinforce the divina- 
tory power of the corn. 

High Times: When did you ingest the 
sacred mushrooms for the first time? 
Wasson: Two years later. when we re- 
turned to Huautla. It was on June 29. 
1955. We had tried desperately on our 
first and second visits to Mexico and in 
the early part of our 1955 visit to get a 
good curandera to perform a singing rite 
for us, but had no success; the Indians 
didn't wish to perform for non- 
believers —it would be a sacrilege. 

High Times: How did you go about 
breaking the ice? 

Wasson: We made the acquaintance of 
an official in Huautla, Cayetano Garcfa. 
and asked him if he could help us. We 
engaged him in conversation about how 
the maize crop was doing and about the 
miserably low prices of coffee. when | 
leaned across the table in the town hall 
and asked him. “May I take you into my 
confidence?" He bent forward with all 
the curiosity that an Indian would have 
when asked to be taken into the confi- 
dence of a stranger to the town, and said. 
“Yes” 

Then came my next question: “Would 
you let me into the secret of the nti-shi- 
tho?” this being the name of all the 
species of the hallucinogenic mush- 
rooms. He was surprised that I knew the 
word for the mushrooms in Mazatec. and 
said, “Nothing can be easier’ That sound- 
ed so wonderful. I didn't believe it! He 
said to come around to his house at the 
hour of siesta. That was an invitation not 
to be lost! I hastened back to Allan 
Richardson. my companion and pho- 
tographer. 

High Times: Your wife wasn't with you 
on this expedition? 
Wasson: No. She was due to come the 


following Friday with my daughter 
Masha. Allan was a society photographer 
in New York who had accompanied me 
to photograph a mushroom ceremony. 

When we turned up at Cayetano's 
house, he was reclining in his hammock. 
He asked his younger brother Emilio to 
take us down into the ravine by the side 
of his house. There we found clusters of a 
kind of mushroom with which I was 
unfamiliar. We photographed them to our 
hearts’ content, gathered’ them and put 
them in a big pasteboard box that Emilio 
had brought with him. Cayetano warned 
us that if we saw any dead body along the 
way, any dog or animal, the mushrooms 
would promptly lose their virtue and we 
would have to start over again. 


High Times: You later found out that 
these were called derrumbes, or landslide 
mushrooms? 

Wasson: Yes, Psilocybe caerulescens, va- 
riety Mazatecorum. The Mazatecs call 
this species kee-sho. 

High Times: Are these the most desira- 
ble mushrooms? 

Wasson: Well, opinions differ among the 
Indians as to which is the most desirable. 
and in each part of Mexico you'll find one 
species is esteemed above the others. 
High Times: Can you recall your experi- 
ences later that day, after collecting the 
mushrooms? 

Wasson: Cayetano directed us to a house 
much higher in the mountain pass than 
his. There lived Maria Sabina, a curan- 
dera. “Go and visit her, and ask whether 
she will perform for you tonight.” he said. 
Well, this was the big achievement I had 
been looking for! I was on the brink of a 
discovery! 

We found Maria Sabina at the house of 
her daughter, Maria Apolonia. The two 
women went into ecstasies of delight 
upon seeing the mushrooms. Their reac- 
tion recalled to me the ecstasy of my 
wife, Valentina Pavlovna, in 1927 in the 
Catskill Mountains. With Emilio as my 
interpreter, I quickly came to the point 
and said: “Will you serve us this night?” 
Maria Sabina looked me square in the 
eye and said “I will. Be in Cayetano’s 
house after dark." 


High Times: What happened that night 
at the house of Cayetano Garcia? 
Wasson: We arrived at Cayetano’s after 
dark, at about 9:30. The house was built 
against the mountainside, with one room 
on the ground floor and a trap door 
leading down to two rooms carved into 
the side of the mountain. In one of these 
lower rooms the events took place. There 
was an altar with the image of Santo 
Nifio de Atocha and the baptism in Jor- 
dan. There were mats on the floor. Maria 
Sabina arrived about 10:30 with her 
daughter. It was quite clear that this was 
an unusual event for them, having two 
strangers to Huautla attending a shaman- 
ic performance. Everyone had on their 
best clothes. 
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Shortly after 11:00, the daughter of the 
household brought around to us gourds 
of chocolate drink, hot. ] turned to Allan 
at that time and said: “This is it. we're in 
for it, for better or worse!" I remembered 
that Sahagun, a friar of the sixteenth 
century. had written that before the per- 
formance begins they serve you choco- 
late to drink. 

High Times: Did the performance begin 
immediately after the chocolate was 
passed around? 

Wasson: The proceedings started slowly. 
First, Maria Sabina incensed the mush- 
rooms with a resin called copal. Candles 
were lighted in the room. Then she ap- 
portioned the mushrooms in heaps and 
took 13 pair—the Mazatecs always speak 
of the divine mushrooms by pairs and. in 
Central America. 13 is a lucky number. 
This dates from before the conquest. 
High Times: How many mushrooms did 
you eat? 

Wasson: Maria Sabina offered us each 
six pair. We were apportioned our shares 
according to our size. A big person is 
offered more than a small person. We ate 
the mushrooms entirely. chewing them 
thoroughly. 


“The fruit of the Tree of 
Life was Amanita 
muscaria. 
Allscholars agree that the 
apple did not exist in the 

Near East.” 


When Maria Sabina began to feel the 
mushrooms taking effect on her she 
inverted a flower that was on the altar 
table over the last candle and quenched 
the flame. , 

High Times: You were in total darkness? 
Wasson: There was a transom above the 
door through which a little moonlight 
came in. We were in darkness for some 
time; then I heard an intermittent hum- 
ming that broke into isolated syllables... 
“si-si-si-so-so-so.’ and after a time. these 
syllables formed themselves into words. 
What Maria said we do not know, as she 
knew no Spanish. She gradually began to 
chant, and the chanting continued all 
night. In the adjoining room there was a 
place where they ushered us so the nec- 
essities of nature could be performed and 
where, if we felt nauseated. we could 
vomit. Allan vomited three times that 
night, and I twice. but these were trivial 
episodes. 

High Times: Was there any prohibition 
against leaving the house during the 
ceremony? 

Wasson: Yes, the house was closed and 
the barriers were put up over the doors. 
We were told that no one should leave 


until the cock crowed. We just waited, 
and nothing happened. Sometime later. 
after we had both vomited, Allan whis- 
pered into my ear, “Gordon. I'm seeing 
things!” And I said. “That's all right. so 
am I!" 

He was extremely nervous. He had 
taken pictures up to the moment when 
the last candle was extinguished, but 
from then on he was asked not to take 
any pictures mientras. que Ia fuerza le 
agarrara (“while under the influence of 
the power"), Emilio said. Anyway, we 
then began to see visions. They were in 
color, they were kaleidoscopic; in my 
case they were angular and they would 
go fast or slow, responding to my wishes. 
High Times: Did euphoric feelings ac- 
company these visions? 

Wasson: I had delightful feelings; I sup- 
pose that's euphoria, peaceful feelings. 
High Times: Did you ever have the feel- 
ing that you left that shack in your 
visions? ; 
Wasson: Oh, later in the night. of course. 
High Times: Having felt previously that 
you were on the brink of a great discov- 
ery, were you in any way disappointed by 
the experience? 

Wasson: The anticipated discovery was 
far exceeded by the experience. 

High Times: How long did the effects 
last and what happened later? 
Wasson: The effects lasted about four 
and a half hours. Then imperceptibly 
we all, including Maria Sabina and Maria 
Apoionia, fell asleep on the ground. We 
awoke two hours later, between 5:30 and 
6:00 A.M. without any fatigue and over- 
whelmed by this experience. 

We asked Maria Sabina how much we 
owed her for her services. and she said 13 
pesos, about $1.60. We paid her about 50 
pesos, a substantial bonus. She was im- 
mensely pleased. Then we turned to our 
host and hostess and asked what we 
should pay. Cayetano's wife said. “No 
hicimos esto por dinero” (“we did not do 
this for money"). She would take nothing. 
They were not mercenary. 


High Times: Do you have any com- 
ments on the influence of set and setting 
and how shamans manipulate this in the 
ceremony? 

Wasson: Yes. You must be eager to take 
the mushrooms. | wish to warn everyone 
right now that if you have the slightest 
hesitation, the slightest timidity about 
the mushrooms, don't take them at all! It 
is a disservice to you because you will 
have an unpleasant experience. and it 
desecrates the mushrooms. As for the 
setting, in every part of Mesoamerica. the 
shaman lives apart from the rest of the 
village. This assures that there will be no 
interruptions from the villagers. When 
they take the mushrooms, many villagers 
will go to the shaman’s house or to some 
other rancheria that is empty: and the 
service will be given there. where quiet 
will reign. where you may hear only the 


cock crow at dawn, and that signals the 
end of the performance. 

High Times: Have you been associated 
with any of the other pioneers into psy- 
choactives? - 

Wasson: No, ! am a loner In this kind of 
thing you never know what you will get 
into if you are associated with someone 
else. These things are delicate, and I’ve 
always wished just to plow my own 
furrow. 

High Times: Weren't you involved with 
Timothy Leary's International Federa- 
tion for Internal Freedom? 

Wasson: He wished me join it and to be 
on the board of directors. I respectfully 
declined, and it seems to me that I am 
vindicated in the policy that I followed. 
High Times: Did you object to the work 
he was doing? 

Wasson: Timothy Leary, I respected; his 
judgment, I did not respect. I thought that 
if he came to a fork in the road, he would 
usually choose the wrong way. 

High Times: What do you think about 
Leary’s incarceration? 

Wasson: It isa barbarity, a disgrace to the 
American people! That they should 
throw him in jail for possessing mari- 
juana. I don't care if he did escape from 
the jail, he was entitled to his freedom! 
High Times: What contact did you have 
with Aldous Huxley, and what do you 
think of his work? 

Wasson: Huxley would come to see me 
from time to time in New York. He was a 
gentle, sweet and learned man for whom 
I had the highest esteem. In his novel 
Island, there’s a drug called moksha, 
which he patterned after our halluci- 
nogenic mushrooms of Mexico. 

High Times: Huxley's Brave New World 
dealt with a drug that he chose to call 
Soma. Soma was destined to play a great 
role in your life. When did you first hear 
about the original Soma of India? 
Wasson: Long before Huxley wrote 
about it. The hymns of India are called 
the Rig Veda, and one book of the Rig 
Veda is entirely devoted to Soma. This is 
called the Ninth Mandala, and it is filled 
with hymns to Soma. a plant. My father 
had learned about Soma while studying 
Sanskrit at Columbia University in the 
1880s. He told my brother and me about 
the Soma plant in about 1907. 

High Times: What did he tell you? 
Wasson: He said that in this eastern lan- 
guage, Sanskrit—a plant figured that was 
worshipped, adored as a god, to which 
hymns were sung! It seemed to have put 
the Brahmans into ecstasy. But with pass- 
ing time, the identity of that plant was 
lost. That little fact lodged itself in my 
brain, and I never forgot it. 

High Times: When did you first start to 
conceive of the way you might solve the 
identity of Soma? 

Wasson:! resolved that I should go to 
India to see what I could learn there 
about hallucinogens—I could not forget 
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what my father had told me about the 
hymns of the Rig Veda and Soma. In 1960 
or 1961, I was introduced to Wendy 
Doniger, a graduate student who con- 
sented to help me trace the history of 
Soma. She is really the coauthor of Soma. 
High Times: Didn't she make some 
translations of passages in the Rig Veda 
that indicated that the practice of using 
Soma involved urine ingestion? 

Wasson: Yes, we found a passage in the 
74th hymn of the Ninth Mandala that 
indicates the drinking of urine. All the 
translations had avoided that interpreta- 
tion. | immediately thought of the Sibe- 
rian use of A. muscaria. 

High Times: So you retired from your 
vice-presidency of the Morgan Bank and 
set off for India? 

Wasson: Yes, on June 30, 1963, I retired 
from the bank, and the same night. I flew 
to Los Angeles to board a freighter for the 
Far East, where I stayed for most of five or 
six years. 

High Times: Your studies led you to 
propose the theory that Soma was in fact 
the Siberian A. muscaria? 

Wasson: Yes. I turned to Louis Renou's 
translation of many of the hymns of the 
Rig Veda, including all of Book Nine. | 
also studied all of Renou’s notes and the 
notes of other scholars. The deeper I went 
into it, the more perfectly the interpreta- 
tion that Soma was a mushroom fit. 


“Tn eastern Siberia, 
the mushroom is 
used as an intoxicant, 

just like vodka.’ 


High Times: Was your conviction based 
on the Vedic descriptions of its physical 
appearance? 

Wasson: The Brahmans were exceed- 
ingly sparing in their descriptions of the 
physical appearance. But everything 
seemed to fit together. There was one 
common denominator 


High Times: Was the passage about 
urine ingestion the significant clue? | 
believe it was translated “the swollen 
men piss the flowing Soma.” 

Wasson: Right. Wendy Doniger trans- 
lated that. 

High Times: And this harkens back to 
the Siberian practice. does it not? 
Wasson: Yes, that’s right. The practice in 
India was limited at first to the Brahmans 
of the Aryans, a people who came down 
from the north and spoke an Indo-Euro- 
pean language. Some of the Aryans 
stayed in Iran; Iranian is a word that is 
parallel with Aryan. The other Aryans 
went into what is now Pakistan and 
Kashmir. I imagine they brought from the 
north the practice of utilizing A. mus- 
caria in their religion. They reverenced 
it. The small, yellow plant—it was hari, 
which in the Sanskrit spectrum runs all 


the way from red to the beginning of 
green — was compared with the sun, with 
fire. 

High Times: Conspicuously absent in 
the Vedas were any descriptions of 
leaves, roots, flowers, bark or seeds, true ? 
Wasson: Right, completely absent. But 
there was the description of the stalk. and 
the fact that it was fleshy and juicy. 

High Times:In Soma: Divine Mush- 
room of Immortality, you advanced the 
theory that the Siberian use of A. mus- 
caria in shamanism was fundamental to 
other religions, not just the Indian re- 
ligion through Soma. Would you care to 
expand on this? 

Wasson: My surmise is that all the re- 
ligions of Eurasia, and of the New World 
as well, sprang out ¢f cults that employed 
natural plant products to arrive at a mys- 
tical end. These plants were a mighty 
medium for reaching a state of :ecstasy. 
They are still used in Mexico. but the 
world seems to have passed them by. 


High Times: Do you think the mush- 
room use in Mexico is related to the 
mushroom use in Siberia? 
Wasson: There are reasons to think that 
it is. It's an hypothesis. The singing sha- 
man cult is the same across translingual 
barriers in different sections of Meso- 
america. In fact, it is still the same as in 
the seventeenth-century records of Ruiz 
de Alarcon. Triangulating back through 
the millennia, we arrive at an ancient 
origin that is fantastic! 

I don't wish to say so dogmatically, but 
1 think it probably comes from Siberia. 
There are some parallels that are striking. 
In every cult, the mushroom speaks; it 
isn't the shaman who is singing, it’s the 
mushroom. Maria Sabina says, “The 
mushroom says, the mushroom says, the 
mushroom says.’ It's the mushroom 
speaking through the shaman in Mexico. 
and in Siberia we find the same practice. 
In both Mexico and Siberia, the mush- 
rooms are called little people. children. 
little girls, little boys. 
High Times: How does such folklore 
relate to Christian beliefs like the virgin 
birth? 
Wasson: I see parallels. Forexample. it is 
supposed by the shaman and his flock 
that the mushroom is born miraculously 
by the union of the lightning bolt and the 
soft Mother Earth—a miraculous con- 
ception. The mushroom is a virgin, born 
without the intervention of sex. unlike 
the plant world. It has no seed. it has no 
root: it grows miraculously. ] am inclined 
to think that the virgin birth had its 
inception in these beliefs of a mushroom 
cult, butI can’t be sure, of course. 
High Times: Can you describe the 
effects of the hallucinogenic morning 
glories that you also studied in Mexico? 
Wasson: The effects were almost identi- 
cal to the mushrooms. 
High Times: How large a dose of morn- 
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ing glory seeds did you take. and how 
were they prepared? 

Wasson: The seeds are ground into a fine 
flour, then put into water, and the water is 
filtered. The dose is the cap of a beer 
bottle filled with seeds. 

High Times: Are the seeds and the 
mushrooms used in similar ceremonies? 
Wasson: The ceremony is identical. and 
some curanderos will alternate between 
the two substances, although almost all 
prefer one or the other. Perhaps this is 
owing to the circumstances of the vil- 
lage where each lives; that one is more 
common than the other. 

High Times: Are you familiar with the 
psychoactive mint plant. Salvia di- 
vinorum ? 

Wasson: It is taken throughout the 
Mazatec country. In fact, it is cultivated in 
isolated places, near watercourses, and 
everyone knows where to find a supply 
of Salvia divinorum, which they call 
shka pastora, or the leaves of the shep- 
herdess. I've asked many people who the 
shepherdess was, because I don't think 
the shepherdess figures at all in Christian 
tradition; it must be a pagan concept. 
High Times: Is shka pastora used in 
ceremonies similar to those of the mush- 
rooms and morning glory seeds? 
Wasson: The ceremonies are identical. 
High Times: What about the effects ? 
Wasson: The only time I took Salvia 
divinorum I experienced an effect that 
was much milder than that of the mush- 
rooms. It may be because I didn't take 
enough or my portion was not large 
enough. 

High Times: Have you ever used mari- 
juana or any marijuana preparations? 
Wasson: Yes, I was given some in India, 
but I’m not a marijuana expert. 

High Times: How did you ingest it in 
India? 

Wasson: In a tea called bhang, which is a 
common way of taking cannabis there. 
High Times: What were the effects that 
you experienced? 

Wasson: ! didn't feel any. Perhaps my 
hosts were too afraid to give me an 
effective dose. 

High Times: Have you ever wanted to 
use it in the United States? 

Wasson: I've had no desire to— I| spe- 
cialize in mushrooms. That was an origi- 
nal quest that my wife and I went on, and 
I feel that we reached our goal in Mexico 
and accomplished our purpose. 

High Times: Have you ever ingested 
mushrooms outside of Mexico? 

Wasson: Oh. yes, often. in New York. But 
I never ingested the mushrooms lightly. I 
have taken them only when there was 
some specific purpose to be served. 

High Times: What do you consider to be 
a practical purpose for taking the mush- 
rooms? 
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Wasson: For example. to know whether 
eight weeks after you have gathered 
them in the field. they will still retain 
their potency. 

High Times: Have you tried synthetic 
psilocybin? 

Wasson: Oh. yes. But | don't remember 
how many times. 

High Times: As | recall. you were the 
subject of some experiments with syn- 
thetic psilocybin. were you not? 

Wasson: In Switzerland. yes. 

High Times: How would you compare 
its effects to those of the magic mush- 
rooms? 

Wasson: Professor Heim and I both felt 
that the genuine mushroom was more 
effective than the synthetic compound. 
but this may be a subjective reaction to 
our experience. Dr. Albert Hofmann, 
who is the best of friends with us both 
and certainly knows his stuff. says that 
the synthetic should have precisely the 
same effect. 

High Times: Didn't Dr Hofmann give 
some synthetic psilocybin to Maria 
Sabina in Mexico? 


“Tf you 
have the slightest 
hesitation, don’t take 
them. You will have an 
unpleasant experience, 
and it desecrates the 
mushrooms.’ 


Wasson: Yes, in 1962 when he and Mrs. 
Hofmann went to Mexico with me. We 
found Maria Sabina and presented her 
with a bottle of pills. which she proved 
effective that night. She sang a velada. 
High Times: What are your future 
plans? 

Wasson: | am 77 years old. but I wish to 
finish the book I am now writing. which 
will deal with Mesoamerica, that is. Mex- 
ico and Guatemala. 

In my last book. I gave the text of Maria 

Sabina’s velada in Mazatec. English and 
Spanish. That was a tremendous job, and 
I felt rather exhausted at the end of it. 
Now I wish to publish an overall view of 
mycolatry in Mesoamerica today. in the 
seventeenth century. in the proceedings 
of the Inquisition, in preconquest times 
and archaeologically as far back as we 
can go. I have a number of conclusions 
that will be, I think, rather sensational. 
High Times: Will this book be written 
for the popular audience? 
Wasson: Iam trying, but afterall, this isa 
serious subject. and I have to put in 
serious material. At any rate. it should be 
popular among the drug element. and | 
hope to make it cheap. although lavishly 
illustrated. 


High Times: Have you any publishing 
plans beyond the book? 

Wasson:! am going to write another 
book that is a sequel to Soma, on all that 
has been revealed since 1968. All of this 
material is favorable to my theory. 

High Times: | understand that you once 
did some writing in a different field from 
ethnomycology. Would you comment? 
Wasson: Yes, of course. I published a 
treatise called The Hall Carbine Affair, 
concerning an episode of the Civil War. I 
think it deserves more attention than it 
has received. 

High Times: What are your feelings on 
the legal situation regarding hallucin- 
ogenic mushrooms in the United States 
today? 

Wasson: | think any legislation against 
hallucinogenic mushrooms and cannabis 
that makes their consumption illegal is as 
futile as the Prohibition law. Such laws 
are only conducive to the profit of dis- 
reputable elements in our community. 
Those elements will favor banning them. 
These drugs should be legalized. and 
they should be regulated. 

High Times: You are clearly the father of 
the field of ethnomycology, yet you 
have never studied in graduate school or 
worked as a professional anthropologist. 
What are your professional affiliations? 
Wasson: | am an honorary research fel- 
low at Harvard Botanical Museum, hon- 
orary Research Associate of the New 
York Botanical Garden and a member of 
the Linnean Society of London. 

High Times: Has the United States gov- 
ernment or any foundation funded your 
research? 

Wasson: Two foundations have volun- 
teered meager amounts to me. and I'm 
greatly indebted to them. 

High Times: Medical research has 
shown that psilocybin and similar psy- 
choative agents are effective in psycho- 
therapy and offer a promising future. 
What do you think about the future of 
hallucinogenic mushrooms and other 
compounds? 

Wasson: That is a difficult question. I'm 
of two minds about it. Certainly I'm not 
proud of the wave of use by neophytes 
who do not know the depth of this 
experience. and who take mushrooms for 
a thrill. Huautla and similar commu- 
nities in Mexico have been considerably 
upset by an influx of strangers looking for 
curanderos. This is a great responsibility 
that I must bear. 

I feel equally responsible for the mis- 
use of these mushrooms elsewhere, by 
people who just wish an initial thrill. The 
Indians who have used them for thou- 
sands of years know that it takes experi- 
ence, it takes patience, it takes the right 
set, it takes the right setting. It takes at 
least a dozen experiences to know really 
what they can do for you. I see only in- 
cipient signs thatEuropeans and Amer- 
icans are exploring these possibilities. & 


